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AESTBiCT " ^ 

As a land of extreme rural poverty and illiteracy, 
Bangladesh needs to consciously promot'e, develop, and support local 
institutions and participato-ty leadership, involving local people in' 
the planning, development, and implementation of developmental 
policies. Begun in 1959, the Comilla experiment constitutes the 
rationale fo'r institutional planning, emphasizing local planning 
participation via local organizations, governments, and co-operatives 
working with governmental agencies that supply training and 
materials. Depending heavily upoji systematized nc nf ormal training 
programs, the Comilla experiment*^ identified, trained, and educated 
natural rural leaders to act as* change agents. Bangladesh's formal 
education system has traditionally emphasized the humanities, 
producing "gentlemen" contemptuous of labor and virtually unskilled. 
As the biggest institutional framework in Bangladesh, the formal 
school system has a • great"^' potential for providing basic education at 
the primary level and for " vocationalizing" secondary education. 
However, the iam^diate needs of literacy and production suggest that. 
Bangladesh focus upon a strategy for nonformal education that • 
includes: mul tisectcral commanity action programs ' decentralized 
planning and implementation; a national policy to coordinate 
activ j ^ i es ; integrated ' development ; self-reliant f j nancing ; maximum 
use r isting institutions and resources; research and evaluation; 
and I t specific priorities. (JC) 
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WM try to si.;'.*-:* up thu prohUMiK-; r-i.ttlng to planning »r rur'ai 
"luoHt.lori in a country iiKe Bangladesh, we should try to havr^ a quick look 
at wiiat l^angladesh It:. 'Hie pr^oblem of planntng of Jiyal education and 
;,ralnlu£, both fortnai and non-rornial> fao^ii fonnidable^obstacLes due to a 
SMt of compl»:'X factors. 

fUuvii. d':?velopment problems In iiangiadesh som<?tiniea look extremely 
difficult duM to lack of li.teracy, training find education. Linked up with 
povr^rcy an»i lack of resour^ces. But these problems are not really Insur- 
mountable:?. '!'he experimetits of •Comllla model' and policies adopted on 
th )SH bai»e:.i have played a large part in framing strategy for rural dove- 
lopment, I. .uding arear, of ^naral education, 
i. WHAT HUhtAL IS 

Before presenting the concept and present status of the Comilla 
^•xperiment and how teacher education and curricula could accelerate or 
hinder developmental processes, it would be relevaiit to have a brief view 
uf what rural Bangladesh is. Recently, Muhith summed it up succinctly 
In a poMltlon paper on 'Rural development In Bangladesh'. 

Eiingladesh is a land of extreme rural poverty. The per. capita 
income? [n B^ingladesh is about $63 per annum. Ninety-four per cent of the 
population of Bangladesh is rural in character. Fifty-seven per cent of 
the Grosa Domestic Product t is accounted for by agriculture which employs 
approximately Sb per cent, of the labour force. In a smkll area of 5b#000 ' 
5q. miles, there are 73 million people." Population density per sq. mile 
IG over 1,3^?0. There are about 22 million acres of land which are under 
.*uln Ivation. 'ihe average 3ize of a holding is less than 2.5 acres. The 
"inequ I ti*:?3 of landlordism which characterise so many rural societies in 
the under-developed world" reaily do not exist in Bangladesh. "But the 
general paucity of landholding drives a large number of cultivators to rent 
land from the Ipigger farmers in order^ to ensure their survival." Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the farmers may be classified as surplus farmers. 
And they have holdings above the size of 7 acres. About 70 per cent of the 
fanners are owner-cultivators and 20 per cent represent the landless group 
of cultivators. Barely I8 per cent of the total cultivated ai'ea are tilled 
by '^ther than its direct owners. Along with land hunger and^povei^ty, there 
is a very low level ol education. Only 21 per cent of the population can 

N.B. : The author, M. Mokamrael Haque is the Secretary^ Ministry of Education, 
Scientific and Technological fie search and Atomic Energy, Cjoveminent 
" of the People's Republic of BangladesH. 
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W« l>'rrrK-i 'lio prvMMUf'? on bind I ;5 fr^^nt hut Hgrl oul turai pro- 

^)u<;t,!vlLy I., vfry low. Application or ohemlcwi fortli li^fM-n la alx^ut two^Uiii 
,)t.' a fiutr'i M.t ton p»;r i,OiX.) aorea. Peatioider. clover only Lb P^:r qk-s [. .^r 
:vop\^r.(\ Mtv^a. Lrrlgntion covltm baroiy n million aorua of Imid. lo.'^).bv 
rirupping ir. prruitUiod Ln only jO per cent of th^ cuitivatod area, 'iht; ybvUi 
P^'f .'KM'tj of VHZ'lou::! crop;-, Iti ono of the; lowes*t In the world. Ricie yb.'ld 
P"" ^'^f*'' -^nly half a ton. Social and economic lntraiDtr\icturL' Ir, even 
!>M >v<, uh- r'^jcihm^ntary stage*. "'Itie 3um total of private property equala 
public i.riu.ilor," Rural unemployment iu endemic. ^ Eoonomi ^ infer that it 
! i:- a If!VMi of about 30 per aent.(l) 

W'* hav-j also to remember that strategy for national development in 
i.-in^iad'Nsh hao to emphasise and underline the problems of the n^ral areas. 
Kor attciokLng naral problems, the available and/or potential institutions 
in tt\r rur'il areas have to be utilised. There are three major rural Insti- 
tiitloiis In Bangladesh: 

{^■} 'Hvi iooal government system : Beginning from the age old 

institution of village 'panchayats* and running through the 
g^ijnut of Local boards, union boards, thana councils and district/ 
•'.lllaii boards/councils. - 
(^•/ Hie CO- operative system : Mainly agricultural co-operatives. 

'IVadi tional ones and new co-ops generated through the Comilla's 
experience. Some weavers/fishermen * s co-ops, other professional 
and very few marketing co-ops. 
i^) The school system . Old-time 'toils', 'pathasalas' and 'maktabs' 
have mostly been replaced by a tiered feeder levels of education 
basically shaped by the British in India. Primary schools, 
secondary schools, colleges and a few ,ins citations for technical- 
education, ' - 

K<\,]or prograimies for rural/national development -need to be based on 
institutional planning in Bangladesh situation, for providing a stable, 
1 .-n-?- tertn ! r.^i t i vUtional framework for rural development processes. 



Hura.1 development in Bangladesh, position paper by A.M. A. 'Muhlth, 
Addi tional Executive Director, World Bank, !<' (2. 
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:^;Ni:KIM' ANI.) HAIMuNALK ion INSTrrUTU^NAL PUNNLNi] 

rivf- har. i>e<?n KrowliiK reuiLaHtion among plarmera that pinnnlng for' 
.M:oii.;ml.o viovflopraent should consider tht* tiuciety in it^ tolailty. Piannirig 
an^'Ui.] bu oomprehunslve, viewing the partii or sectorc of the tioc^Jety (cooiai 
-.yiitom) ixii urganiculiy intor-reiatcd. I^:mplricaiiy tested i^ocLai acience 
thuory point:; to the fact that modernisation 'and growth in the economic 
li'jiJCur cannot be achieved or sustained without ^3imul taneous modernisation of 
oUl^•r liodtorj: of the society like the f^uiiiiy, polity, haaltii, education and 
!,h • U'» ■ .system, 

AnothiM' re:ili.sation has tieen the shift of fjmpha.'^iG on institutional 
p: aiming fr'om technical physical planning. Institution means the patterned 
human relationship, an organisation of the society serving a purpose. 
PrtKiuctlon - agricultural or industrial - takes place within the framework 
:.f human .social relations, iiesearch on development has shown that investment 
of money japltal from external or internal sources becomes inconsequential, 
at times even deleterious, if the institutions of the society in terms of 
oo)^nlt"lon, norms find values are not conducive. 

instl tution-builciing could be achieved in a number of ways. Govern- 
ment bureaucracy could bo expanded on a rationale of specific programme 
requirements up to various levels, or by conscious encouragement of the 
deveiupmeht mid g;:'owth of local organizations and institutions promoting 
the role of local . leadership, or by evolving a pattern in which govemmeptal 
erfort:; through specific programmes are made with the conscious participation 
o'f Local Institutions of the rural people. It is an accepted fact now that 
no effective long-range development can tfitke place speedily enough if the 
per>pi.e for whom a particular measure is intended, consclpusly participates 
in it in an organised manner. The divergence between the traditional concept 

• of 'dual sociie'ties* where the government is at the dispensing end and the 
people at the receiving end in the climate of a 'government by benev'olencc* , 
with the emerging 'modernising societies* where effective, conscious and 
increasing participation by -'the rising mass of the nation* through local 

. oz:,i5ani2a t! ons have by now been brought into sharp focus, (l) 



(11 Sdgar' ^)wens and Robert Shaw, Development reconsidered - bridging the 
gap b etween government and people . Chapter 1, Laxington Books, I072. 
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in.>ul lul! onal dfive lopmont In iie ontrxt oV an ooonomlcaliy un«ltM' - 
l-v"Io{.UHi :u>()[f^iy b^momtr^ or-uolally imporl/tnt^ hoCAuae trftdltloiiai ln;;t Uuil<-.n:^ 
-.rt-h pul ('on:ar'alnt on 1 argf^-aoaio adoption of technoiogioal I nnuvation:... 
Wnll- Lhi.' I'^.'hnlonl pUn or programmo may bo dovwioped on tho arisumptlon nt 
, h!^,h [fivnl or Mdoptlon, In actual reality both the level of adoption and ra'-- 
or MrnoWMicy may fail far below expectation. If institutional planning la 
rv.)t ma(i- Hi on^ with technical planning, (l) I-Ixperlences of developing countrhs;, 
!.ruH.i,ullnrf l^inglad«sh, are replete with such actualities when prograinmes failed 
l » v\t^fi up to thr» targeted goals and expectations. 

Many development models applied in the developing countries assumed 
tri ll til- d-VMlopment 1p Asia, Africa and Uitin America would essentially be 
't r'y,-f^tll\nn of th" development in the 10th century in the West. The 
r.^[fvjH.nc.^ or ih3lng Western history in formulating development policies In 
-mMrglng joun tries has been seriously questioned by now. 

Ap.ir-t from these oonslderations the socio-political ^ind cultural milieu 
or the deveic.pllig country has to be taken into consideration while planning 
for i.>veloMment. 'Hie need for and contribution of local viable, organizations 
in aooeleratlng the process of development have been demonstrated in many 
developing countries, both socialist or otherwise. To achieve goals of 
d'/niocraoy and socialism, the people' s .participation through their own 
. ;r'e:"ln[/.aU ons [n governmental plans have to be effected in a large measure. 
Democracy is not successfully operative through periodical national 
■M-*tl ni:: alc.ne. Por fxn effective democracy, there must be 'little democracies' 
funotlonlng. within, Ln the form of local government institutions, co-operatives, 
i;onooi system, professional associations and myriads of elective and partici- 
patory proces.ses. Planning .1 tself as well as its implementation has to be a 
tw^j-way ;.rwcess. Constantly acting and reacting On each other are the central 
>.:<-v-nimvMit on one side and the local institutions and organizations on the 
ot-her. 

Anotner important point has to be kept in mind. In the traditional 
;()nc^'Pt uf community and rural development, the government's eagerness to 
•vvip ch- rural populace sometimes border on over-governance. The impatience 



(i ' S;A. kahlm. Section Chief, Rural Institutions, Planning Commission, 

B.^mgiadesh^ Occasional paper on ^Institution-building for agricultural 
de/ :?iopment' . 
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t.<> Uv» 'M^'Htl on mu I t,l - Tarlous o)i ton.'W on ;\^f:»ntM and ?>uporvl noi'y 
: •.••.'>nnMi lppo[nt^Hi by the goVMr'nm^fnt. If iniilfi, t?xrtmpl»), trl?;d to 
pt»'»'/! i»* n.'? oul turn L »?xten?!lon ng^»nt per vllirvg<», nhe would nt»cid t[iro«> 

tJnv?ii fV\ mniiy ng',jnt« pex" i,()f)0 lVtx'merr» ar» thero aro'lu tho Woat»»m oountrhn^ 
'»!• .iaf).«in, it !ii doubtful twon If the United States of America ricii ^MbJUgn 
l.j ^)rovl'if i!rr»?rent klndii of ti»ohnlcally'^ trained people nc^jded for deveiop- 
ni-':.^. if r>\x.:\\ tievo l»)prnt;nt li> organised around Individual village:-i, thi:.: 
approi^h 'io'ji-'. not tak^» intc) cona^dera tion the crucial role of tho population 
!: nr riglru;; aljout change for themi;elvetj . (Jreater reliance 1^ made un the 
v:u7.»nim-:itHl effort. In Ba^igladesh, whero past history of paternal govezTi- 
inv.ul li) lung, such '»ffort:3 rriay lead to disastrous conaequoncey, with 
iiiibear^;jle ourdens on the governmental exchequer, 

'Dv^. need, therefore, is to oonscio'usly promote, develop and support 
local ! n:: titutions with local participatory leadership and involve them In 
the planning, development :ind Implementation of developmental policies and 
mcairares. Performance and leadership are fsignif ioantly related to respon- 
ii! flinty and Involvement. No programme with assumption:; of mass partici;^ 
DH^wlon achieve a reasonable degree of success if people do not involve 

Uiem:!^flves In It, and organised public participation is only possible through 
In.'-.tl tutlonal normative Involvement. . - v 

ill, 71iK COm-LLA rDCPERIMENT 

'Iln- Com 1 11a experiment started with the Village AID Academy at 
C'inlila li» 10^0 later renamed as the Pakistan Academy for Rural Development 
wl [)r\ Aiihtnr Hamld Khan as its dedicated and pioneering prime mover, 
"h'j Academy, under him sought to move away from the normal prevailent theo- 
r-j^lcal approach by and tried to c*volve a strategy for rural development 
h \:;.'»H. on iv? r, i on- research. Whatever has to be done for the rural people 
must, com''* out of their felt needs, their own capacity to plan and administer, 
ind with r.upporting services from the Government. In fact, the strategy 
evolved was a pragmatic participatory process between the rural people 
^r.rr<'.:gll th-»lr own organizations in the form of local government institutions 
\nd oo-operatives', and the governmental agencies throu^ provision of training, 
^xuensLon nnd Input supplies. 

On- o£ the- major findings of the Academy, which has been accepted as 
'1 basis for national and local planning, is the thana as the focal point for 
rural development. A thana in Bangladesh is an administrative unit with 
about an area of 100-1^0 sq. miles and a population • averaging about IbO^OOO. 

9 



At! .ui.?f .suKg'uaiDu whlcli f>rovl(ltj(l' uh*' liwirwi wl Ui a funolion/iL (it^v*-- 
l -»,»fn.*nt;ni uiinl n I iitruLl on wn.s Uu? TTmnn •IValnlng ;uid I>;voiopmont CtMaro ('rrnc j 
whv't'- Uif t.hnn?\ lo'uvi govonmiont unit ftvalltjd of the ru)W aot of thmia 

.rf'oMr-. or whau are* c/illmi the ' rwition-bul Uling dwpnrt/n^jnta' of th'.? 
K.>v-rnmMnt, i^if^y aotu/iUy bt»o/ime the toac2hor\s inxd teaohMr- tra Irujry UirouK^i 
w*^f»Kly (rvraiuKO /md cl^^wney hold by them for vlUiige leaders \ii\d model far- 
UKM'M. rn>: I;, baoed upon the premise ,it training perfor'oe has to preoedo 
{♦iVMli>pmv?n And thiere muot be avuiiabio ip the rural areao auoh woil- 
aKif>'fr:>cd ir'Klrang centres for dloaeminatlon of innovations and teohnlque^i, 
pariUju;./uvi:,' in a :^.ltuatiun where wrltter^ wordiJ could be followed by a r,mall 
.■-'?Kn^enl of tiv? populntlon, . 

llier** way a tliree-fold gain in this approach, firstly, planning fmd 
.1 im* nj olr'iLlon for' n^ral dev^elopment are decentralised and brought closer 
l-.^ Uuj p«MJfUe In aii> effective Institutional framework; secondly, the linkage 
of oo-f>r;i inatlon of both plaJ^nlng and Implementation of developmental efforta 
l>y ^Jh.i local. Inr.tltutLons thr*ough theJLr participatory process gave Itj^a much V 
higher capability to forge -ahead than it was ever achieved through centralised 
fM:i.nning procesr,; thirdly, th-i; rural areas for the first time receive^d effective 
priority, not on paper but In reality/ and could mak'e a dent In the urban- 
hidustrlal oriented planning for development dominating so far. 

In Hddltipn to developing these models for institutional framework, 
'the Comliia experiment also contributed three complementary prograniraes: 

(1) 'rhe Rural Works Progranime (RWP). 

(2) 'rhe Ihana Irrigation Programme (TIP). 

The New Co-operative Progranime through Integrated Rural 
•I>?velopment Prograjame (IRDP). 
(j, HWP: Apart from creating Job opportunities for Ian x^.: ss aj I near landless 
fanii.»r.s [i, villages, RWP was to help the development of tn-^ p-yn^^'ai Infr'a- 
.itnjcture of drainage and irrigation as well .-'.s farm to raarkei reads. It 
al5'>o created the base for planning and development at the grass roots. 
( ' « 'LUL' concept of controlled Irrigation during winter through 

.^x-avating, re-excavating channels and provision of pumps, tube-wells chrougii 
orp^ariLrw.'d gi* ; helped tn^? expansJLon of HYV at an accelerated rate. This 
al.=io had a built-in local participation and co-ordination mechanism relying 
h'^avily on local initiative. 

Organising small anu medium farmers to take fuller advantage 
of the innovations and new inputs in the purview of the fragmented landholding 
^ in Ei^inglade'sh becaine the major focus of the co-operative institution-building 

er|c ; 10 



n; ! * . ./t !. . unt<T : 1 luhl in*-' frnnifmopK n lt^v\m whl^Mi woul'i InlM/illy i)r 
.itT'-'V'* '-'^ I; joja \xp a^rl tnil tur'M i productions, r»ti»»a:u? ttvj uvtrr>fho3ml(iK 't^" J^'fM ty 

f 'frU 1 rrwHiium faiTn^r*:. from tlvf olut^Nv^'Vof money iMruW-r:* un<i tr/ul<rrK 
tj;{V)ii^'h Mt: <j:y, vtilMM.l or'octJl Myrtum nntl was rxpect,r?fi lu bt* Turm'jr'ii !iint:- 

' Lut.'uti I'm;- I'^ro llfUio'*. 'rhl.:-> pouicl Df* u.'jf.l ai^o a,s a Tonim I'or br'lnglng 
f'"! (Uvni^/^s In mnrKt?tliig, proots'i^s i ri^, iMvui Indvwi trie::, f^unily 
i)i.uirUnK# 'vlMOatlon, h»:Hith, etc. 

Ai: th•^s^• progrwnrno» wi^re In Tact. (Mmii)iyfrtrnitai*y nmi wt?rv dcnlgnMd t(> 
''-'l' Inntlon ^>ftm^?wo^k for na^M-u-plannlng with ml cro- l(.'Vo I 

I'!. i'i;\!n».: '^x^•^.:u 1 1 or) . WhU'^ th'^ IochL gavu^itnont lujt-up r.upportod by Ihf* 

r,.i.fri-\ ;;fM"lar!:iL c>V ufr],fi!;\]n h»\ndod by th^i J.O. (devoiopmont ) would providt? 
Ui" p villi Ml Lui civile orgaiilsiatiwon of r-ural p»jopie, the two-tiored co- 

itlyv ,ln Uu* villaRe r.oc letle"i5;. and • th-jLr supporting th:uia fedLTatlon 
w .uld p:* <viil^* Uv, nuclcuii for Uu? devoiopqiont of the rural economic insti- 
lMl[ >ii:.\ Hop'.'fuliy, Uiere would b^j a Thmia Education Board, to draw Uio 

-ur -^'o rural f*ducatlonaI Inati tutlon;^ Into the piaruiing and exeoutlon 
pr-/ 'rr.n niral dovoiopmont aotivitlea. liWP and TIP would provide th*j 
! Mt r'-i;. or.i :Lural ax\d input requirements, 

HWr ^r.arted In inb2 ail o/or Bftngladesh along with nuclei of the 
v."w *«^^* n'»w' r)ymbol of the focuG on rural development • For a few y*:?ars, 

II worK'"i r.ilte well, then from inb'J, onward.^s, gradually politics took a 
; e*' i.y -y/^^r ieve* 1 oprnent. The major emphasl ,s sh L f ted from drainage, Irri- 
-.ii.!wn .*n;in:i-i:- and ^mbcUikmerit to dirt roads which are easier to pl/in <.ind 
r!:u; i>', r.:ut th** • 1 nfras true ture oontlnuea to offer a base to the newiy-plamied 
l)eal govrm-Tient Inst I tiitlon:> at thana level and below to give. It a bias 
'..^war-'i-. I rrM.tf;,tt' on drainage. In fact, the Plrst Five-Year Plan of Bangladeoh 
uM'.j^r i ; fi'-r, Ul^* proposed '^hift towards overwhelming emphasis on Irrigation and 
ira! nag*? -> through RWP. It would also provide storage facilities in rural 
•I'^-a.; In support of the rural co-operatives. , 

rVv' TIP has prospered tremendously slnoe I.tr. extensive replication in 
i >r//. In thv» wake of the da/naged and dislocated economic Infrastructure of 
Hinr-;! ad»*;;h, ;t'ru'rf: is increasing demand for more pumps, tube-wells, irrigation 
'p.^mrels uui i ts supporting training activities. Dislocated comiminication 
n^^twvjrk .S'Tlnusly Jeopanilzed supply, service and maintenr'ince of these irri« 
.<Hll'")n mar^hLnes and supply of otht^r .'\-:uts, b«»t the number in use is steadily 

-.Iti^. rhe new local government Dodl«s are expected to remove the current 
'.'jo-.u^il ri itl on constraints. It- 



i ! ri*/; V i I I U^h':i umvIm?' whloh Ihif ComlUM "o-Dp ny;.t^MU wm;'. n^p U 0'\ I 
w-t'tdunily »V'^r lh',» y»*/ii*M, ;v*v»tr^ Uuuiaii iri (NKTitUa wi»r<' tak»^r\ up In »luly I'^tiv., 

Hal fSMxL . »"pt,»'mb»M^ n war wlUi Indl/i brok»* «.'Mt, Itt^ »*xpariJUun to l^i mof' 
MitfMM iri :.)mlll.a dlntrlcL In Ootobor IW^ was filtondmi by a mann upnurK** 
.•iK-*ln:it. Unni r»iKlm».* oiiiirilnvitlng In 1 t:i liuwnruil ar\a cotv/llary Mff»«cl:< 

l»*vM.op[n"ni. u ImlriUarMti on. On lh»' ev<? lHi)P'n enfHfrgotu:i' nt\ a national 
; r' >K:'Hnun", Mr* l lbor itlon war bruK<^ out r'»t;uillng In an unproco(irfnto<i cbMilh 

iri'i d*?Mtni T.l .'n. Ihvw ru*w co-opt^rat 1 v^i^ have survlv<?d /ind are gtfarlrig 

'„h-Mi:.M I v^. t'.M* h'-avh^r^ l oady. LilxpeolationM from thtMie co-opt^ as n ui^ofu) 
fr liii'W.^rK V^v ro'bul Idlng li^ingiadenh /md unsurlnK 1^ to proaporlty \i\ a^^^o 

M'>. \ 'V AKhtar lUi/iil iv obi^t?rvat lonr, In January ioyi on th»; f.l<?id 
t k;!M.mk5 wt MWF, TIP mid iHDP TCCAs are perhaps atiii valid wlUi aomo 
.i"l''!'N«rhi t : on In ttv* piannLn^ and exeout L<;^p^of liWP due to long-term absenc*^ 
l-.'Nil i-v^^vtMMun'tnt bcxlleii and Its concomitant lack of co-ordination, 'Iliere 
:r. M ij;v*^^ii .l*»mand for TIP thought, at present it is functioning undor heavy 
j'ld.;. And th** n^^w Comllla Co-operativoG are fighting to overcome the disas- 
trou5 effectr> of the liberation war. Its replioation by IRDP in 159 ^^^w 
thanaij ::.lnc^j liberation (in addition to 23 existing thanas ) has genjerat^id 
*.;7.4blr e,MiU;u:>ia::im in vfU'loua areas of Bfingladosh and in re-biiilding its 
^'c^momy. It Is hoped that thrj phased elections to the new local government 

-rn will •v^ntua.lly put back RWP on the rails with its desired emphasis 
'jn [rrugat.l<.;n drainage, and making TIP more effective through* local and national 
L'jyoi co-ordination which would provido the necessary complementary support 
%f 'il! UiM programmes for inaral development in Bangladesh. 

llv:* "(jr.C'.'p^. and rationale for institutional planning in Bangladesh 
I, Ji* nLI-^rv i La Seatlon II haG received most of its validity fi^^om the Comllla 
iCxperlmoni itr.olf; Comilli's pragmatic approach and its protesting before 
; r-^-pl Lcotlon, along with its emphasis on local planning and parti- 

:: Ir '.t i '^-rv r^m-ilni^ tho base for rural planning. Comllla Experiment and its 
; r'»^:'?n*:;:5 «"on;!nue to be the base for rural development policies in Bangladesh. 



(u) 'Or. Ay.ht-ir H^unM Khan, Tour of twenty thanas , PIRD, ComiJla, February loyi. 
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The Institutional linkage between the government's anxious desire to promote 
development In the rural areas with, the local institutions as leader parti- 
cipants provides th'e potential for accelerated rural development in Bangladesh. 
IV. NON-FORMAL APPROACHES TO EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
'Vhe new institutions and programmes developed for the rural areas like 
the Than'a Training and Development Centre (TTDC), Fiural Works Programme (RWP), 
Thana irrigation Programme (TIP) and Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 
heavily depend for their success on educa^tion and training of the rural populace 
through a systematic and non- formal weekly training in the case of TIP, IRDP. 
ajid -periodical training for RWP. Each irrigation group or village co-op would 
iiend to .the Thana Training and Development Centre (TTDC) two representatives, 
.an elected manager "und an elected model farmer, who would go back and narrate 
to members of their village^co-op or group what tiiey have learned from their 
subject-matter teachers at -the thana centre (who are actually thana officials 
of various government agencies and departments). 

Problems of agriculture would tend to dominate a village group trying 
to ieam the miracles' of HYV coupled with irrigation, fertilizers and pesticides. 
But the Tliana Training and Development Cenure (TTDC) teaching" would expand into 
areas of health, family planning, horticulture, adult education, etc. The main 
idea is to Identify 'natural', rural lead^rs^ train and educate them so that 
they could act as 'change-agents' from within, rather than .get ' imported 
Qhange-agents' from outside because experience tells us that the credibility 
■ .and effectiveness, of trained village leaders is more than those of paid' 
■ extension^ agents s«nt by the government. In any case, resource constraint 
. llmi ts the possibility of employment-deployment of a large array of extension 
met^: in the rural areas, by governmental agencies. Even if it is possible, for 
a long- tern stable approach to national development, it .is not desirable., to 
do,. 30, • because i t saps the local Initiative and-hinders community's parti - 
,cipation3. • ;In. the new co-op , system of Comilla as reflected in the Integrated 
Riiral Development. Programme (IRDP) this training and education forms a vital 
part of the 7>trategy' through .sustained pnember education. 

Member education ; . 'The. idea behind member education .scheme is that 
the 'farmers have'^to^be given lessons in the modem technologies for improving 
farm production with the help of institutional credit. Under this scheme ' 
a regular weekly training class is held in the Thana TJraining and Development 
Centre (TTDC) where the services of . the experts of all the nation-building 
departments are available. The village co-operatives themselves aeleot their 
Q model farmers and the managers who are trained ^t the Ihaha Training and 

ERIC ^ . V 13 
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Development Centre (TTDC) by various experts of the nation-building departments. 
A nominal training allowance is given to> the managers and model farmers to meet 
the cost of travelling to and from the thana headquarters. 

At the' village level regular weekly meetings of the village societies 
are held where attendance of all members is,, compulsory. In these meetings, 
the managers and the model farmers are the teachers, of the general body of 
members. The managers and the model feirmers talk about what they learned 
In the Thana Training and Development Centre (TTDC). Hie general problems 
,of the members as well as the societies are also discussed and solved by the 
members themselves. The holding of these training classes eyid weekly meetings 
hrLS very far-reaching consequences. The farmers who are generally illiterate 
can learn much in the improved methods of production practised i-n the advanced 
countries throu^ lectures as mo5^t of them are illiterate and written material 
wodld hardly be useful at this stage. Education and training of a member has 
to be supported by supply and services or linkages wi'Lh supervised production. 

Curricula for development : Training materials "and teachers' manuals • 
for the weekly training courses were developed through action-research at the 
Comilla- Academy, later supported by similar materials produced by various 
."elated agencies. Integrated Rui-al Development Programme (IRDP) has developed/ 
(distributed a large number of them, including teachers' manual on rice, etc. 
.^nd farmers ' ' brochures on rice, potato,' vegetable cultivation, poultry farming 
and. so on. Some samples of these have been presented to this workshop. 

' Kormal school system and Comilla : Apart fx-om these, Comilla also 
experimented with primary schools to act as a base for teaching infiovations 
rind for demonstration to the village farmers. But this was done only in the 
laboratory thana of Kotwali. One teacher from each primary school was brought 
to the Comilla Academy and trained so that he could act as an additional 
change-agent in the village. The school, its teachers and students would 
grow vegeta'^1 ^, develop, habits of thrift, saving and. banking, ;njn small shops 
by studer for -:heir supplies, and gene r .ly support rural development pro- 
grammes ar. • ivities. This system has so .far not been replicated elsewhere, 
but the results so far in the pilot project are encouraging. Ttie prevailing 
conventional education system did not seem to be either much bothered or - 
encouraged by this experiment. From 197^, some attempts have been made in 
Comilla and elsewhere to bring in secondary schools/colleges , and their 
teachers and students, mainly to demonstrate HYV and vegetable cultivation. 
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V. FORMAL EDUCATION SYSTEM AND RUPWL/NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The foundation of the present education system in Bangladesn was 
laid down by the British, with, a strong emphasis on the humanities. It 
culminated in a process leading to the 'production of gentlemen'. This had 
two debilitating effects on the economy and the society. It encouraged the , 
feudal tradition of contempt of labour which reduced the quantum of newly- 
trained skilled labour into the market so vital for its rapid harmonious 
development, thereby restricting the growth cf employable skills. It 
produced 'gentlemen' certificate/degree holders in large numbers, gentlemen 
who wanted 'office Jobs' and refused to be manual factory workers, for whom 
society had little need, and who gradually becajne a burden on the development 
of the economy rather than a tool for its progress.. It hardly encouraged 
vocational/technical education so vital for all-round development of the 
economy. It hardly ever created a sense and a need for national/rural 
development amongst students and teachers and actually contributed towards 
situations opposed to it. 

The fonnal school system could hardly instil in its participants the 
noed for growth and development of new consciousness in their own ability 
to perform and achieve. The system actually degenerated mostly irlto' 
repetitive mechanical system of rote learning, ahd at times, by copying, 
nor can it achieve the realisation of the national ne'ed for, the development 
of institution to achieve more equitable distribution of incremental income 
which Bangladesh is committed to translate into reality through its major 
socialistic goals. 

But the system itself is cjuite large and widespread by how. There 
are 46,000 primary schools, 37*000 of which are managed by the government, 
about 8,000 secondary schools, 600 colleges aind 6 universities. On the . 
" engineer Ing/technical education side, there are 1 engineerinjg University, 
3 engineering colleges, 19 polytechnics and bO vocational training institutions 

There are more than 300,000 teachers in these institutions, of which 
156,000 primary teachers alone belong to the government payroll. 

Student- populationwise: (l ) 

Primary school students - 7-75 million . 

Secondary school students - 1.Q5 million . 

College students - 0.05 million 

University students ' ^ - 0.035 million 

(1) Source/: Education in Bangladesh, DFI's Publications, 197^. " 
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Education hen. the biggest Institutional framework in the rural 
Bangladesh where on average, one-half village has a primary school and, two 
high-schools per union. 

In addition to these there are 2 institutions for educational research, 
6 teacher-training colleges Thana Training Centre (TTC) and 6 colleges of 
education and 4? existing Primary Training Institutes (PTI). 

But education has to serve its role as. a long-term agent/veh:' cle of 
change. The totality of efforts must not only contribute towards increase 
in production, agricultural or otherwise, but also assure a better quality 
•of life to the rural masses. If the past attitudinal constraints of education 
towards conscious participation in the mainstream of development could be 
overcome, the formal school system has a great potential as a tool for rural 
development in Bangladesh, 

VI. EE^CATION AS A CHANGE-AOENT IN RURAL TRANSFORMATION 

Education has to be conceived ajid realised as a long-terra intermediary 
for change in the rural transf onnation process. The present trend of mass 
general education system .has. to be -reversed in favour of vocai ' -^^ 1 and 
technical education, education in Employable skil.LS, and education for 
increased effectivene:ss in work and production. Recently submitted Education 
Commission Report also emphasises on this aspect and stresses on •vocation- 
alising' secondary education rather than thieir "contlnuancie as dispensers of 
paper certificates. 

Training in agriculture ; : Certain policies have already been adopted 
by the government. In the Primary Training Institutes (PTi), primary school 
teachers are being given special block lessons in agriculture during their 
one-year training period. Special short courses on apiculture were also run 
for them in Primary Trainihg Institutes (PTI) to expose more of them towards 
this useful knowledge and more important, get them involved.'. More than 12,000 
teachers have been trained with UNICEP support and the effects have slowly 
started becoming apparent with primary school vicinity growing improved 
vegetables/crops with their teachers and students, and serving as demonstration 
plots for the villages. Teacher's manuals have -been prepared and distributed. 

A one-year special certificate course in apiculture (Certificate in 
Agricultural Education)' for secondary school teachers is nln by the Banigladesh" 
Education Extension and Research Institute: BEERI (so far known as Education 
Extension Centre). They have so far trained l48 teachers in the course and 
through a- short course have by now trained 738 school teachers. Plans are 
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afoot to introduce lessons/special course in agriculture in the -curriculum 

of the teacher- training colleges also. 

The need for setting up agricultural polytechnics have been recognised. 

Teaching in employable skills for rural areas would be taught. This is in 

the preliminary stages of planning. 

Health/nutrition^ etc. : It has also been decided that Primary 

Training Institute (PTI) curriculum should also include intensive courses 

on health/nutrition, population-education, and other issues which are 

important for rural transformation..: Groundwork in this regard has already 

been started cuid from the batch of teacher trainees starting in July 1975, . 

they have. begun with intensive care in'Primary Training Institutes (PTI). 

Similarly, curriculum for secondary school teachers are being subjected to 

scrutiny to ensure their becoming useful change-agents for the community, 

apart from being a good teacher. 

Population-education ; The two major problem areas confronting 

aringladesh .are: (a) agriculture and (b) population^ The need for population 
planning Is. being increasingly realised and a multi-dimensional attack on 
population explosion has been started. The Ministry of Education has drawn 
up a Population-Education Programme (PEP) through its formal" school system 

from , classes 4-l4,. which envisages training of teachers/ revision of curri- 
cuium on population-education, and its phased intensive introduction in all 
school colleges over a period of five years. The scheme' is expected to be 
.launched very soon. Funds have been, provided in the revised annual dev^elop- 
ment programme starting from 1974-75 for PEP, and its' Executive Director 
has been named. . >^ , " 

Seve^ral Population-Education Workshops have been held at the Education 
Extension Centre from October to December 197^, and more are being planned. 
Teachers, heads of educational institutions, educational administrators, and 
principals of teacher- training institutions were brought to these Colombo 
Plan assisted workshops. . Curricular/teacher-training materials for 
classes VI-VIII on population-education have been developed and being tested 
by lER. ' . ^' „ *• ' . 

Intensive' population-education irt 19 thanas, a survey and a seminar 
form part of a World Bank assisted Population Project^in the education sector. 
Work has already been started, and ^this will form part of. the national PEP. 
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. A Population-Education Task Force has already been formed which 
co-ordinates all activities related to- populationreducation. 

Curricula revision is imminent now in the light of national needs 
aid aspirations, . and the need for education to suit these requirements. 
Eaucation Commission has ocrongly recommended in these lines and a national 
Gurriculam committee has c^f formed by the- government to start this work. 

:acational administration .structure is also reorganised to emphasise the 
I -.ed for rural/national development and the educati'on's role in it. 

Non-forroal education : In a country where about 77 per cent of the 
population are outside the pale of written words^ strategies and programmes 
aro essential to provide functional mass education through non-formal ways. 
A Committee set up by the government has submitted its report. The. Ministry 
of Education is also trying...-to develop a programme in this light,., .Some 
pilot projects are expected to start fro'i late 1975. But a big thrust and 
.a oo-->certed effort- are essential. 

' Higher education and rural development : Researches into problem 
areas of agrlcul tur,e, rural/social/economic transformation are being taken 
up now by the universities and various institutes, which was" hardly ever done 
before. Relating L Igher* seats of learning as researches into\rairal problems 
has become a conscious policy of the UQC. Rajshahi University has set up 
the Institute of Bangladesh S'tudies (IBS), the Chittagong University is 
experimenting. with it^s Rural Development Project (CURDP), and the Jahangimagar 
Unl'/errlty intends to set' up ^an Institute of Rural Studies (iliS). These are 
all post- Independence realities and could hardly be discussed fruitfully in 
old times. Such action-oriented/problem-oriented researches into agriculture/ 
rural developraent/insti tutions would greatly assist the implementers' and 
policy-makers in devising more effective policies and programmes, based on, ~ 
empirical research findings. 

Signs ^re on that ^ication's long-awaited march towards the realisation 
of partn^^rshlp with the community has -Just begun. Teachers would play a signi- 
ficant role, and therefore, curricula for teacher education have to be carefully 
planned. Once the teacher is not only trained but also motivated, and he in . 
turn can motivate a segment of the student populate, the constructive develop- 
ment forces that could- be released by, this process is tremendous, which we all 
hope would contribute towards removing, the bondage of poverty, death, disep.;3 
and hunger. - ■ 



Vi l. NONr.^^^nJ'^AL ajUCATLON LN BANGLADESH : THE BACKDROP AND THE' NEED 
In the absence of a better and precise definition, non-formal 

education Is meant to include a wide variety of organised but out-of -school 

education, some of which follow time-honoured educational practices. 

Without entering into, the semantics of definition of non-formal 

education. It could be stated that the key characteristics of non-formai • 

education are principally two: 

(1) It does. not form a part of the established main stream of 
education which is hierarchically organised in a lock-step 

^ system of three tiers of education, +'hat is, primary, secondary 
and higher, leading to degrees at the university level, and is 
generally known as the formal system of education. 

(2) Though not rigidly structured-like formal education, .non-formal 
° education stands for those types of education which nothwith- 

standing their widely varying characteristics in objectives, 
programme content, institutional arrangements, etc., follow a 
systematic and organised pattern. (This distinction will not 
be so valid where formal education is not structured as rigidly 
as indicated here. ) 
The exciting possibilities of non-formal education in Bangladesh are - 
n;iinly because .of the fact that the dominant segment o"f the population is 
comprised of illit^-rates' and as a rigid framework of organised school system- 
could not offer opportunities in making them literate in the foreseeable 
figure. Th>fre are many options and approaches available for non-formal 
educat:on which could be evolved in the light of the realities of a parti- 
cular Country and made relevant to the needs of its numerous and diverse 
^lientMe groups. Let iis first try .to size up the dimension of the problem 
of non~formal education that Bangladesh is supposed to face. In a country 
with^a population of about 75 million, it is estimated that the number of 
illiterates in the age-group between II to 45 years is about 35 million. 
Bangladesh is occupying one of. the lowest steps in the world's scale of 
literacy. Apart from illiteracy, extreme poverty, high density of population, 
and economic backwardness have all combined to make it one of the poorest 
and under-developed countries of th§ world, where about 80 per cent of the 
population are estimated to be illiterates. According to the I96I population 
census, the rate of literacy was 21.5 per cent which also included those who 
sign their names only. Persons who have attended schools beyond class VI 
constitute about 4*5 per cent of the population. The rate of literacy 



a/nongst females is below 10 per cent. The drop-out rate in primary schools, 
wnere roughly above per cent of the school-age children get enrolled, is 
extremely high ancj those who leave primary schools after Class V in many 
cases revert back to illiteracy due to a hostile environment. 'Ihe continuous 
population explosion in the country at the rate of 3 per cent per annum adds 
to the increasing magnitude of the problem of raising the literacy level. 
Table i indicates that out of a population of 75 million, roughly 51 million 
constitute those who are out-of- school and in need of education. Illiterates 
In the age-group of 6 to IQ years numher 20 million. Table 1 will speak for 
Itself. - 
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Of the illiterate population in Bangladi5sh, 8^ per cent are spread out 
mostly in rural areas and are required to play an important role in the pro- 
ductive process. =Drive against illiteracy, implementation of adult education 
and non-forraal education to have a sizably higher rate of literacy in t^ie 
country as a tool for the economic and national development process. is madf 



mucn more 'iirficuit by the spread-over of tlilis popuiation In remote villages. 
M -^Gi of i:hrf smaii segment of litera'ces and the educated live in rural areas 
and Join the uroan population, and thereby oontributing towards a continuous 
depletion of i^rained hjanpower and an exodus of 'educated popuiation from • 
raral areas.. Because of the backwardness of the rural villages and of the 
archaic Gystem.of production prevalent there, the growth rate of production 
and the linked rate of increase in employment and ' ]oo opportunities are 
very low, leading towards th^ exodus of poor, uneducated and untrained 
yiilcigers to cities and townis. This is creating rural-urban migration which, 
if* continu-^d, may lead towards an explosion as the cities could not support 
th'jse migr'ints. 

Thie future prosperity., both economic or otherwise, could not be 
I'jhl-ved with 80 per cent of the population remaining within the pale of 
iiiiceracy. Modernisation vT agriculture, population planning and expansion 
Qf industries and other tec/iniques of progress could hardly be materialised 
without a literate populatijn, which could gradually lead towards equalisation 
of opportunities and creat'on :>f more employment to support the increasing 
number of unemployed. V^e Increasing numbt-r, of the out-of-schpol youth in. 
the rural areas is making the situation and th^ future task more ^ahd more 
complex. 

•"It is not only, the vast majority of ■ ie rural population who are 

illiterate; about" 6 million unskilled illiterate labourers are. working in 

mi 1 i i:* -ind factories of the industrial areas. This acts as a 'hindrance 

towards 'better and higher production, and innovation in industries which 

largely depend on trained and skilled -labour. It is, therefore, necessary 

to make serious organised attempts towards making these latTourers al-so 

I i to rate, . . ■ ' 

Apart from ensuring higher production and- use of better techniques 

^md methods in agriculture and industry, literacy could contribute towards 

the eradication ©f social- ills and supersti tutions. It could raise the . 

consciousness amongst tiie masses about nationalism, democracy, socialism 

\. • - ' ' ■ • • 

/.md se^oularism and the heed for the establishment of these cherished goals r 

\ 

in cur so'c^i.ety and State. 

It mayNj^e stated that without literacy ho country could accelerate 

thei'T^ pace of devej^opment. We have to look at the' experiences of China; 

X, 

Cuba, Sri Lanka and the USSR in their literacy campaigns. In the recent " 
past, Cuba could transforms^ the entire Illiterate population Into literates 
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within. oh- year. In t;he light of Unesco's interest in the eradication of- 
illiteracy and adult education through various conferences orgcinised by it 
and the r-^cofTCTendat ions made, we may hope that Unesco* s- help and assistance 
to .Bangladesh oould go a long way in these fields. 

'Itie foregping paragraphs would indicate the enormity of the tas:-./ /" 
rnor-.so because of the fact :hat most of the female population in the country 
iii Uliterace. Educating the female population presentsmore problems than 
..educating the male population. 

Some limited attempts were made for adult education and the eradication 
-f Mlit-racy in Bangladesh. " The Ministry of Education organised an adult 
education programme in 8 thanas from I964... on an experimental basis. The 
r-.^sults obtained are not very encouraging. The Non-formal Education Committee's 
F^eport cites about 14 experiments in non- formal education in this country as 
fol lows: 

(1) /rhe Comilla Co-operative Experiment 

{>) The Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 

(3*; 'Itie Flungunia Thana Co-operative Experiment 

(4) Agricultural Extension Service 

, ^ yj) Family Plajming Programme (Ministry of Health arid Family Planning) 
(o) The Non-formals Education Programme of the Ministry of Labour and 

• Social Welfare 
(7) Pilot Project on Adult Education, Ministry of Education 

(5) Ihe Bangladesh Rural Advancement Cormnittee (BHAC) Prograinme 
("^j Gananiilan, Gurudasp\ir (Rajshahi) 

(10) The Programme of the Ministry of Information and Broascasting " 

(11) ^rhe Work Study Prograjnme of Rajshahi University 

(12) The Self-help Project of A.H. University College, Bogra 

(13) The Chittagong University Rural Development Project 

(14) The Dacca University Project for student- participation in 
rRRI-20 rice cultivation . ' 

^Almost all of them are experimental in nature and some 6f them have beguii 
very recently. Out of these, IRDP, BRAC and Ganamilan emphasize non-formal 
education for the female population also. 

An attempt will be made in the following paragraphs to indicate-, the 
non-formal education and training processes adopted in the major rural 
development prograimnes, the goals of which are to raise the. production and 
contribute towards the overall rural development including the reduction 
of illiteracy. ' ■ 1 

■22 . 
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virr. PHOPOSALS pgr institutionausation of non-pormal education in 

BANGUDESH 

In the light of the enormity of the task of eradication of illiteracy, 
the motivation bf the entire population' towards higher production, the 
achievement 'of national goals and the infusion In them of a higher order of 
national unity, it is necessary to develop a strategy on non-forraal education 
leading tc development of a series of multi-sectoral and community action 
progra^es. ? The following suggestions made by the Non-Formal Education 
Committee deserve serious conslder^ltion: 

- The enormity of the task in non-formal education and the diversity 
of the clientele groups, their needs and Interest underscore the Imperative 
need for decentralisation In planning and implementing the programme of 
non-formai education and the establishment of priorities in meeting the 
needs in this critical area of education and development. 

- In order to promote the planned development of non-formal education 
un sound lin^G In realising the national objectives, and al,3o to avoid the 
Ineffective use of the limited resources thrpu^ fragmentary and often 
parallel activities In serving the same clientele groups, an adequate 
machinery for the formulation of policy guidelines at the national level 

and the co-ordination of activities in the field of non-formal educaticn ^' 
and development at various levels, is of paramount national importance. 

If non-forr.ial education Is to serve as an aid to development, 
arid in particular. In solving the problems of mass poverty and mass unem- 
ployment which are at the centre of development, the planning of non-formal 
education needs to ,be approached as a part of the integrated programme of'^ 
development at the local and regional levels. 

- The realities of Bangladesh render it absonLutely necessary that 
the operational units at the local level are so planned and developed as to 
be economically , viable, and that the stress is laid on self-reliance in 
projected development and financing. ' * 

- The development of non-formal education as a function of a multi- 
sectoral rather than a uni-seotoral programme appears to be' more cost- . 
effective. . 

•» • 

- In planning the non-formAl education programmes including the 
delivery system and the tralnin^^ of personnel, the maximum possible use '. 
should be made of the existing Institutions and locally ayailable .resource-s', 
both human and material, 

' 23 
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- 'Ihv' ci-jx"lcioncl-s ooserVed in th- op-r^itl on of of the rria,; >r 

j)gr'irnm-js indicate the naed fur the deveiopm^ifiit of low co:.: m^rili 
rir/i :.\r. i.l- -qi: .it- suppiy of educationai software. 

lYi- staff development including thii reoruitmen'. aiid training of 
.ladi tion^ii personnel at the village level lb ;tn Import^xnt noed in aarieiiaGH'Sn, 

in ord*»r to support the non-formal education programme with ^ui 
■ri-.!(ji^.'.it-.' system of incentives, it is necessary riot only to link non-f or-mai 
-ducutl-'n to productive work but also incluc^.^ in it elements in the r-Ji-rii ^^, 
^••fi'-ral, jcL.il, economic and political education to stimul ite and su^italn 
:>.>:; wLnuoui: efforts for improving the quality of life. 

'["h^t :-.tagnation and de-generation of many of the on-going programmes 
highlignt the crucial role of research and evaluation in ensuring a contl- ' 
£iUour> renewal ;.ind regeneration of the programme of education by updating 
pr^r^^ent l-aiowledge and skills, and also generating new knowledge iind skills 
in order to accelerate the pace of development. 

■ T^>.' enormity of the problems in non-formal education makes it imperatlv 
that sufficl-jnt emphasis is given to decentralisation in planning, f irhanclng, • ' 
impieme::tation and supervision of the non-formal education programmes. 

While approaching the entire ii: terate population, with the diversity 
and complexity of their needs, any approach' in non-formal education has to 
KMr thuir prograinme to the, life need^ of the clientele. The following 
target t;roups could perhaps be approached on a priority basis: 
(!;>• r'aiTTier^ and farm labourers (mostly laxidless). 

(2) Weavers. ' . 

(3 ) Fishermen. ' , ^ 

(^0 Artisans- carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, etc, 
(> ) Out-of-school youths. • ^ 

(b ) Women. ' 

HhQ problem of organising effective non-formal education prograjnme 
uriderllnes the necessity to- set up a highly-effective and responsive machinery 
cit national find othen levels, and desire an organisation set-up adequate to 
the need. With two-thirds of the population still illiterate, the 
entire r'esouroes have to be mobilised not only to reduce the high cost 
involved but also to telescope the time span required- for the achievement 
of a literate population in Bangladesh. To ensure an effective non-formal 
education approach, involvement froVn the highest level to the grass roots 
is essential.. Non-formal education has to be made an importajit part of the 
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int'»grat»?d deveiopraent which' car. tak-.^ place only If It is spread 
•lownwari::, <±i\a if It is prelocatea to th« higher echelons of national 
guvemiBent^ai decision-maJcing process. A literacy cfiunpaign with defin.^te 
goals, time schedule, financing and iraplemehting mechanism has to be mounted. 
Optlrmim utilisation of the existing national re'sources Including the insti- 
tu-tions of formal education has to be ensured. Special programmes have to 
ce devlce'l for the out-of-school youth emd the women. 

For an ^*ffective non-fomjal education programme, cominunity piarti- > 
clpation ar:ri involvement of local community leaders are imperative, without 
which it would bo extremely difficult to achieve any sizable result. The 
community must realise and evolve for them an action prograjnrae, based on 
fi:>xible and dyr.'Unic national guidelines which could be planned, mounted and 
nup'-frvls-id by th-m. - • 

Training of core personnel through short-term courses, staff deve- 
lopment and recruitment of key personnel for various levels are necessary for 
•mounting a mas.sive national programme. 

Most of these and some more have been listed and , explained in the 
Non-Pormal i!:ducatlon Committee Report which is being examined by the 
^ov-;mnient for evolving of a national programme on non-formal education. 
IX. PLAMTUNG POR'^NC^- FORMAL EDUCATION : REC?OMMENDATIONS 

(l) As the problem is multi-seotoral, a high powered National Council 
on Non-Formal Education needs to be set up with represent:.tion from the highes 
:-;'/el and drafting of national -xperts. 'ITiis Council would have to operate 
thz'ough a series of oofrmlttees at the district,, sub-district and thana levels, 
and gradually gravitate towfirds the operational areas of the unions and^ 
villages. Community It^av! >rs interested in NFE have to be identified and 
organised, through local committees with responsibilities of implementing 
these prograinraes including financial and other resource mobilisation. 

'(-2) A large number of personnel would have to be recruited not only 
on the basis of academic qualifications but .also on their involvement in^such 
, i programme. They have to be trained, motivated and provided the required 
assistance by the government and the local community. 

(3) The formal educational insti.tutions could play a big role in the 
achievement of non-formal education goals' and objectives. A non-formal 
education, centre could be established in each primary, secondary and higher 
secondary schools and colleges with the target of one centre for each village. 



^ (^i ; Trif' problem of che female ill! t^^^rates should be appr>?clat'?d 
^^<^"■^[l:it'^ly -tnd -us far as possible, female t'^achors ghoula b- appointed f')r 
th-rr:. , " - 

I TriM pro:.os-d Academy for Funda^neritai Education would hav^ 

wing f ;r non-formai education, looking after teacher training of admin i.s- 
trauors on liOn-f omnal education preparation of books, cl^arts, manuals, 
pamphlets, reS'^arch and evaluation, etc, relating to non-formal education. 

. (6 . Annual conferences might ,be organised for reviewing the progress 
ot tri'-.i programmes arid ensuing their required adjustments. 

(7) Primary education system could play a major role in a drive 
a^.alnsl illiteracy. The government is settinf? up a Bureau of Fundainental 
rlducat^lun tro look after primary education as well as non-formal education 
because through the 37,000 primary schools and their l6o,000 teachers, the sy 
couLa provide a major development tool for achieving non-formal education 
objectives. 

(8) Radio, television and newspapers, etc. could play an Important 
roi*- In •non-formal education. 

(9'} Co-operatives, industrial establishment, trade unions, voluntary 
organisations, women associations, etc. could also tlay a slgnif I'^.ant role 
the llt'^raoy campaign. ■ . - 

We have ihdlcated some of the possible approaches and have also 
•emph,.3ized that a total national commitment from the highest level to the 
^rasc r-oots Is essential for the success of such a programme if nr'i:.ional 
multi -sectoral programmes could be mounted. It might be possible to ensure 
from the formal school system that before being employed or obtaining ^any 
certlficat'V diplc la or degree, each one of the students/examinees/applicants 
would have to work in the national literacy campaign for at least three monthr 
The entire teaching community from the primary level up to the university 
could take a short course in mass education programmes rnd participate in the 
eradicfttion of 11^ ' '^racy, along with the student community. Holidays and 
long vacations cou.. .e fully utilised for such purposes. All industrial 
•=stablishm'^nt:j and r^jvernment offices could participate in tiie xprogramrae^ 
curid the head of the organization CQuld be made responsible for converting 
illiterates in their establishments within a year. All educated persons 
could be mobilised to participate in the illiteracy programme. 

'Ihese are some of the possibilities which could be considered in 
making a national non-formal education drive education through various 
approaches. Its success would depend on the degree of national involvement. 
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tho seriousness of the purpose at various levels including the highest level, 
and the level of mot^ .'atlon the programme could generate. While it is one 
of the mout difficult taska to be achieved in the Bangladesh Mass Literacy 
Programme is a must if the nation has to conquer its abysmal poverty, wide- 
spread diseases, hunger and backwardness, and continue its march towards a 
better ernd prosperous future!! 

X. ORQANISING FOR FTJNDAM5NTAL EDUCATION IN RURAL BANGLADESH - 

ESTABLISHMENT bp A BUREAU OP FUNDAMENTAL EW 

The desirability of expanding the opportunities provided for functional 
elementary education is beyond doubt, but the form that education should take, 
the way it should be provided, and the efficiency and eff ectiven'ess of the * 
present system of primary education is open "to much debate. In a country 
with few r^»sources and the vast majority of its population illiterate and 
unskilled, a few years of basic education are all that can be provided for 
most people for the foreseeable future. Accepting that such elau^atlon will 
be terminal for ^e majority, it must be relevant "and functional. The 
existing yfrr^T^ system of Bangladesh fails, however, to reflect 
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these p^ali tie s^K^J^ ^oes not even meet the outdated obJeQtive of " pro\^draing 
a reasonable, academic preparation for secondary education and/or cl^ical 
duties. „ 

Primary education is already a massive U-ndertaklng with more than 
37,000 recognised schools, 1^6,000 teachers and a recurrent budget now 
-amounting to Takas 48 crore per year, ''quite apart from, substantial deve- 
lopment expenditures. This alone makes primary education pertiaps the largest 
single undertaicing within the entire government establishments Enrolment in 
primary schools is reported to be almost 78 laichs, or 73 per cent of the 
estimated child population of primary school age. The statistics, are 
imprisssive, but the reality is less than satisfactory. 

Metny of the schools are 'undeveloped*, and many of those taiken up for 
development in the sixties remEiin as incomplete shells. Worst still, more ' 
than half of the primary teachers presently^ in service are professionally 
untrained. With regard to enrolment, such statistics .are never entirely 
reliable and (|^ven a casual observation suggests that these figures grossly 
over-estimate the numbers of children actually attending school. Ofjr those 
who do enter school in class 1» ^0 per cent drop out befo]^e reaching class III 
and only 25 per cent ever complete the basic !)-year primary cycle. Taking 
the most optimistic figures, three-quarters of the children of Bangladesh 
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•lUh'.-r: n..Vir (jntor school or drop out before attaining ;iny useful or la.stii, 
.standarcl of lltor-aoy or numeracy, practical knowledge or skilir.. liven for 
tho f«w who do comploto primary school, the 'education' received is of 
questionable value for either their own lives or that of Ui« wider community, 
exc.'pt as a means of prodeeding to high school - which many of them will 
hav; no opportunity to do. ; 

'[•his deplorable situation results from the irrelevance of the curri- 
culu-n to local needs and' interest?, and the poor quality of teaching in the 
schools. These basic inadequacies are further aggravated by a lack of good 
teaching aidn and textbooks, and a general failure to' tailor ■ the delivery 
syntem - tho primary school classes - to local necessities of the seasons 
and dally work schedules. Apart from the absence of any mechanism for the 
cystematic development of curricula 'and teaching materials - a lack affecting 
all levels of school education - there are no arrangements for the profes- 
sional training of Pl'J instructors or school inspecting officers. These 
personnel are ' recruited from ainorigst the 'PTC graduates whose basic orientation 
has been towards secondary school teaching and whcf have, in most cases, no 
substantial teaching experience. The primary school teachers themselves 
receive, if they are lucky, only, one year of training after matriculation . 
and are then lef]i to teach for 20-30 years in isolated primary schools with- 
out further guidance or refresher training. 

Briefly, there has been a failure over the years to recognise the 
vital importance of primary education and to give due priority and attention 
•to its development. This is a result/of the - perhaps inevitable - tendency 
fof >my organi-zation or institution entrusted with responsibility for various 
leveis of .education to concentrate on the highe'r (more prestigious and more 
sensitive) levels of education to the detriment of the lowest level. 

iiven if* efforts to remove these inadequacies aVe successful' it is 
unlikely ^hat - due to . scarpity -of resources -.the present system of primary ' 
education ciin ever be expanded to meet the" basic education needs of the 
country's rapidly expanding (predominantly rural) population; ' While pursuing ' 
efforts to improve and expand the present system in the next few years, 
investigations and experimentation mus. therefore be made into ways of providing' 
relevant ' fundainental' education*" to greater numbers at lower unit cost. The 
existing system and its personnel must be prepared >for ^apt^tions of methods, 
functions and roles which, although introduced in a phased manner,' must in the 
end be quite substantial. ' ' 
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Koi* the vast numberr) of out-of-school children and youth, ther** ar'.* 
^ at present hardly any opportunitiea for a 'second chance' either as part-time 
or full-time students in adolesot^nce or later life within the organised edu- 
cational system. Considerable international attention is now being f ocussed . 
on •non-formal' oduoation as a meams of providing such necessary opportunities. 
The Education Commission has advocated the development of non-formal education 
programmes (although it has not been suggested now, or what nature sucii 
education should ta^o) and the Planning Commission had constituted a committee 
' 'to e:;siimine the matter. 'Ihe Committee has submitted its report. At present, 

however, there is no body within the establishment of the Ministry of Education - 
or aiiy other part of the government - to give proper attention to these matters. 
Even the existing Adult Literacy Programme of the Education Directorate is 
almost forgotten (it is also traditional in its nature and approach, and, after 
a decade,^ still insufficiently evaluated). 

^In the broad context of the. developmental needs of the country, the 
primary schools - situated as they are in almost every village - are in k 
unique position to act as centres not only for non-formal education programmes 
but also for all developmental activities within the communities they serve. 
Similarly the primary teachers represent an already existing cadre - 1^6,000 
strong - with enormous potential for acting as change -agents; or. at least as 
sources of usex\il information, within each and every village. If this potential 
is to be tapped, the concept of the role of the primary school and its staff 
has to be revised and revitalised. 

It fs unlikely that the urgently needed improvements in formal! primary 
education can be achieved within the prese.nt educational organisational 
strxioture. Additionally, it will be impossible either to develop the necessary 
link between the primary schools and the projected non-formal edtacation acti- 
vlties b'r to revitalise the primary schools (as suggested above) so long as 
' responsibility for primary education remains combined with that for formal 
higher education. A separate Bureau for Fundamental Education with overall 
responsibility for both primary and non-formai education, is being established 
soon. 

The Bureau will be responsible for organising primary and non-formal 
educatiori prograjnraes through District Fundamental ^'Educati on Authorities (DPEAs), 
and for directly org£Lnir>ing appropriate teacher trainihg,- inspection and other 
necessary services. The Bureau will be headed by a Director, having the rank 
and status of Joint Secretary in the Ministry, and Deputy Directors in charge 
Q " of each of the fqur major divisions of the Bureau as follows: 
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( I j V? iT'OK^'amming and liivaiuation (Primary .sohooLs). 
(U ; Pz^ogr^amming and Evaluation (Non-fonnai eduo ittoi^ )• 

} Ti'aining and LnHpectlon. 
(iv) Mitfuice and Adinlnistration. 

An Academy for l^ndfornental Education will bo eatabllahod to provide 
pro- and in-Gcrvice trfiining for PTI instmctors and primary school [nspec tor.-., 
arid to promote refresher training of primary school toacherr. at thana level, 
•nie Academy will be attached to the Bureau and its Director has the rank tuid 
status of a Deputy Director of the Bureau. 

l)L-.strLct Fundamental Education Authorities (DPEAs) will be constituted 
wi. thin oaoli district comprising representatives of the local oducatlonl3ts, 
teachers associations and Disi .ct Co-ordination Committee, . together with 
other departmental officers and eminent local persons. The Director of 
f^Xindajnental Education will appoint the chairman of the authorities. The 
Bureau will also appoint a District Inspector of Primary Schools and a 
District Organiser of Non-Porraal Education who will serve as officers and 
exrofficio members of the DPEAs. The DPEAs will be responsible within the 
limits and guidelines laid down, by the Bureau, for the establishment/recognition 
of schools, the appointment of teachers, and the development and equipping of 
-schools. The authorities will also organise examinations for. the schools 
within their districts. 

The Bureau will establish.;. basic guidelines and standards to be 
observed by the DPEAs, and will disburse grajits to them. The Bureau will^ 
have the right to inspect schools and audit the accounts of the authorities. 
The' Bureau will directly control and administer the PTIs and assist the DPEAs 
In orgfinising refresher courses for in-service teachers. 

1 r, 

Preliminary suggestions for the organisational stmjcture for th-"? 
Bireau ar'e appended. The Bureau will be established operationally in l^y^ 
roiiowing the bifurcation of the DPI Office - the primary education division 
of the DPI, together with a new wing for non-formal education, will form the 
nucleus of the Bureau. It is 'proposed to appoint a -Director for the' Bureau 
very soon - together^ with a small supporting staff - to finalise detailed 
pro-posais, staff requirements and budgets for the Bureau. 

. As the problem is multi-dimensional, attack on It has, perforce, to 
be multi-sectoral and multi-dimensionar. A committed, integrated approach- 
linking education with developmental efforts is essential, as. functional 
literacy and/or basic education- is a sine qua now for accelerating rural 
Q development. 
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A dLver^Uy of problems - motivational, organisational/ financial iind 
ourrlcular - are there, but these oun be overcome throut^h a dedicated effort. 
1^10 foregoing paragraphs point out that million persons from the 6-60 ago- 
group, are in need of some education and are out of school. These 50 million 
arc out of a total population of about 7b million. A recent World Bank 
.Sector Working Paper on Education states that the number of illiterates in 
developing countries around the world would increase to 865 million by I985. 
The share of Bangladesh, if the present trend continues, would, rise substan- 
tially from the present 50 million. Concerted action is called for and the 
timy is now. 
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